WHITE TROUSERS  OF MR.  BALFOUR      Q7
I had travelled a very long way from
summer and Frinton when in the February
of 1915 I first entered a room in which both
Arthur Balfour and Lloyd George were
seated. The glow and splendour had mys-
teriously begun to be lost in the mud of
Flanders. The first blind belief in Kitchener
had yielded to a growing uneasiness. What
of rifles, shells and guns? insistent voices
began to ask, and voices not always ready to
be silenced by the suggestion prevalent in
some military and other quarters that to
seek to remedy the Army's deficiencies was
to help the enemy. Rank after rank of
impertinents were mowed down by the
powers of self-satisfied evasion. But at last
the valiant resistance to the processes of
thought which is the contribution of so
many eminent soldiers to the process of war
broke down before the immense national
uneasiness.
The slow, historic wrath of England began
to direct itself against apparent neglect and
inefficiency. The Press, in all other par-
ticulars neither permitted nor anxious to
deal with facts, seized upon this one. A
confused murmur of ignorant rage began
to clamour at the doors of authority. The
armies were in danger, it seemed, but, what
was perhaps more productive of action, the
Government was also in danger. They
acted. A committee, or rather several